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VINDICATION, 
De. 


To defend an admired Poet, and a perſecuted 
Patriot, from the virulence of an anonymous 
ſcribbler, is a taſk I feel an impulſe to un- 
dertake, from a love of liberty and poetry, 
which have in all ages been united ;* a taſk 
now only difficult becauſe it is dangerous: 
For, in theſe times, whoever dares to breathe a 
ſentiment of liberty which does not ſuit the 
delicate taſte of the Attorney-General, ſtands a 
chance to be provided with apartments in the 
priſon of Clerkenwell or Newgate. But I will 
promiſe him, that nothing will be produced 


here 


See Akenfide's Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon, 
A 


(43) 
here which has not paſſed unmoleſted for fifty 
or a hundred years; and that, if I offend him, 


he will offend againſt the principles of the 


Revolution, I have a better opinion of his 
taſte and liberality, than to ſuppoſe he will re- 
vile the doctrines which Pope delivered in 
poetry, and Locke in proſe ; but, if he ſhould 
think of a proſecution, I will tell him, that I 
only meant to be facetious, and truſt to his can- 
dor and impartiality to be believed.* 

Having for ſome time intended to publiſh 
my remarks on the merits and tendency of the 


- Parfuits of Literature, this pamphlet ought not 


regularly to appear till the main work had 
been firſt noticed ; but, as the time is urgent, 
I thought it beſt not to loſe the opportunity of 
expreſſing my ſentiments of an author, whole 
principles and manner of delivering them are 
equally contemptible. 
To a man ſo full of ſpleen and malice, an occa- 
fion is ſeldom wanting to give them vent; but 
none could have been found more aukward or 
ill-ſuited than the preſent. That the political 
exertions of Mr Grattan ſhould: have called 
ol, | forth 
The Affair of the Rev. A. Youngs | 
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ls) 


forth the rancour of Pope, who was certainly 
not the beſt-tempered poet in the world, there 
ſeems no juſt ground to believe; for Pope was 
the friend of patriots, leſs guarded in their 
oppoſition to Government than him, and more 
equivocal in the tendency of their exertions ;— 
men who ſuffered the ſevereſt puniſhment their 
country could inflict, for their convicted trea- 
ſon men who ſpoke the language of liberty 
in terms as ſtrong and ardent as any patriot of 
the preſent day ;—men who, neither. in their 
politics nor their religion, accorded with the 
eſtabliſhed Government: Let ſuch men were 
praiſed, loved, and cheriſhed, by the poet who 

is now made to revile Henry Grattan ; a man 
to whom no treaſon has been imputed, but 
by the doubtful evidence of one perſon, while 
that which went to clear him of every impu- 
tation was carefully ſuppreſſed.”* Such was 
the poet through whoſe mouth this malignant 
defamer has choſen to ſpit his own ſpleen, 
againſt virtuous and independent men. 


Why 
? Dr Lawrence's Speeck in the Houſe of Cammons, Feb. 11, 1799, 
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Why this ſame poet, who had received into 
his houſe the traitor St John, the perſecuted 
Atterbury, and the patriot Wyndham, ſhould 
ſhudder at the approach of Grattan, and in his 


fright deliver ſuch rugged rhimes, it is difficult 


to perceive. Principles are not ſo much changed 
with times, as to make what he eſteemed as 
virtue then, to be vice now; and ſurely Pope 
could not have been more ſubject to alarm 
in theſe times, than he was in his own, when 
a rebellion was actually in exiſtence and in 


force. Let us ſpare him the ſhame of ſuch 
apoſtacy, and examine his life and writings, to 


ſee if any ſuch vaſt difference exiſts between 


| his principles and thoſe of Mr Grattan, as to 


make him the object of his dread and horror. 

Pope was, without doubt, a friend to Mo- 
narchy,—and ſo is Grattan ; but of Monarchy 
ſo limited as not to encroach on the rights of 


the people ;—of Monarchy. which acknow- 


ledges its dependence on their will; of Mo- 
narchy which exerciſes mildly the power with 
which it is entruſted, and makes the happineſs 
of the people, not its own ſplendor, the object 
of its adminiſtration. Such Monarchy Pope 

ap- 


B * 
ee 


413 

approved; and if he had lived in the preſent 
day, we have little doubt what muſt have been 
his conduct. But, though Pope loved Mo- 
narchy, he ſeems to have had no great reve- 
rence for Monarchs and for Courtiers; he con- 
ſiders neither as leſs ſubject to the frailties of 
human nature than other men: And if he 
ſeems to ſpeak of them with more than uſual 
contempt, it is an evidence that he was not 
ſuperſtitiouſly attached to either. I will, with- 
out heſitation, refer to many paſſages of his 
works, to prove his opinion on this ſubject : 
If it is deemed criminal, I am prepared to ſuf- 
fer ; for we have nothing left worth preſerving, 
if it is libellous to quote Pope, or defend Grat- 
tan.——Among Peers and Courtiers, it is true, 
he lived, though he admired them not as ſuch, 
but becauſe they were ennobled by other 
titles than thoſe which Kings can give: He 
loved them for their virtues and their talents; 
others in that rank, who poſſeſſed neither, he 
never heſitated to expoſe to contempt. But 
for the people, he had a ſincere affection: 
He conſidered all power as derived from them, 
and exerciſed for their benefit; he looked on 

| | them, 


1 
them, not as brutes, who muſt be made to la- 
bour; but as men, who are born to think; — 

he pitied their wants, he reſpected their rights, 
and he bowed to their judgment. 

Such were his own principles, and ſuch the 
principles of his friends, in oppoſition to a cor- 
rupt and overbearing Miniſtry ; ſuch was the 
tendency of their writings, and their patriotic 
exertions. 5 
It is worthy of remark, to ſnew how little 
dependence is to be placed in names, that 
the works and ſpeeches of the Tories, who are 
ſaid to be the friends of arbitrary power, con- 
tain the moſt democratic ſentiments, the ſtrong- 
eſt arguments for the rights of the people ;— 


and it is a ſingular fact, that every encroach- 
N ment which has been made on the principles 


. of the Revolution, has been the work of the 
2 ' _Whigs.—I refer my readers to the debates on 4, 
' the famous Septennial Bill; which was the firſt 4 

5 attack on our liberties, made in a moment of 
alarm; they will there ſee, that all the popu- 
lar ſpeeches were made by the Tories; among 
which, thoſe of two of Mr Pope's friends are 
ur worthy of note, -thoſe of Mr Hut- 
„ chinſon 


WE + 
chinſon and Sir W. Wyndham :—They both 


contain words too forcible not to be read with 


intereſt in the preſent times. 

Such were the ſentiments and ſuch the con- 
duct of Mr Pope's friends; and though he 
took no part in politics, he has expreſſed ſenti- 
ments ſimilar to theirs in his works and cor- 


reſpondence: And there is no ground to be- 


lieve, that he could have approved the deſtruc- 
tion of his fellow- citizens, by the horrid means 
of whipping, burning, and torturing. He re- 
probated, in his own times, every eneroach- 
ment on popular rights, under the pretence of 
preſerving the Conſtitution; and it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe he could have done otherwiſe now. 

| Whoever wiſhes for any farther evidence, 
that the political ſentiments. of Pope were not 
ſuch as our Author repreſents them, need only 
look into his Life, by Johnſon ; for that ſurly 
Tory has ſpoken of him with the ſame blind 
malignity he has done of every man's writings 


who favoured liberty ; ſee his Lives of Milton, 


Dyer, Lyttleton, and Akenſide. A man, who 
ſeriouſly maintained that Whig and Scoundrel 
were {ynonimous terms, deſerves little credit 

| for 
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for his opinion: I only cite it to prove a fact, 
and for no other purpoſe.—Life of Pope, p. 77, 
78, 99, 153. Edit. of Hawkins, | 

Pope was never a party man, he was the 
friend of no Adminiſtration ; but the conſtant 
enemy of power, by whomſoever miſemployed: 
He was equally averſe to Walpole and to Pul- 
teney, as may be ſeen in his correſpondence ; 
which is ſufficient to convince any man, that 
he could never have been the friend of the 
preſent meaſures. And if any man wiſhes for 
further conviction on the ſubject of his prin- 
ciples, and that of his friends, let him read the 
Patriot King; and recollect, that that work was 
committed to him to print and diſtribute pri- 
vately. Such is the man who is to be aſhamed 

of Grattan ! | | 

But I will now advert to the other part of 
my ſubject : And here I muſt premiſe, that I 
will not undertake to vindicate the whole of 
Mr Grattan's public conduct, becauſe it has 
not been conſiſtent ; but I will endeavour to 
free him from the charge of ſedition or rebel- 
lion, to which no man is more averſe. | 


The 


( 

The principal features in his political life, 
are his eloquent pleadings for the liberty of his 
country, in the removal of thoſe reſtrictions on 
her trade, which every. liberal ſtateſman has 
gonfeſſed to be one of the principal cauſes of 
her degradation. His ever famous ſtruggle for 
the repeal of the Poynings and Declaratory 
Acts, and his exertions againſt the Iriſh Propo- 
ſitions, are worthy of every praiſe. Next was 
his propoſal for the Commutation of Tithes, 
and the Improvement of Waſte Lands : To 
not one of which any honeſt man can attach 
the ſlighteſt ſhade of cenſure or ſuſpicion. | 

After this comes a part of his life, over which 
it were to be wiſhed a dark veil could be for 
ever drawn ; But ſuch is the weakneſs of our 
nature, that no man is wile alike at all times. 
I allude to his approbation of the preſent war, 
when his friend, Lord Fitzwilliam, came into 
power, and his change of opinion after he went 
out. He has lived, 1 truſt, to repent of his 
error, and will be forgiven by thoſe who molt 
widely differed from him. - His conduQ, ever 
ſince the ſymptoms of rebellion began to ap- 
pear, has heen ſuch as no man could be aſhamed 
f B : of, 


( 1 
of, who is known to be a friend to Monarchy. 
—His Addreſs to his Electors ſeems to have 
given undeſerved offence ; for its faults are in 
the expreſſions more than the ſentiments: He 
ſeeks throughout to ſay common things in an 
uncommon way: The phraſeology is affected, 
but the ideas are plain; they are ſuch as every 


zealous friend to liberty has many times ex- 


preſſed, and can never be too often repeated. 
And, indeed, it is the language only that our 
critic has laid hold of; for, of the few paſſages 
Which he has produced, not one contains an 
expreſſion hoſtile to the Conſtitution through- 
out, and only one attacks the Miniſtry: But they 
have indeed ſo far now identified themſelves 
with the Conſtitution, that attachment to the 
one and the other ſeems to be conſidered by 

them and their adherents as ſynonimous. 
Thus far I have attempted to vindicate Mr 
Grattan, and to ſhew that he and Pope differ 
not in their political ſentiments; and I am 
ſtrongly of opinion, that the anonymous de- 
famer, who maintains the contrary, has neither 
thoroughly read the one, nor underſtood the 
other. From ſuch a ſimilarity of ſentiment, if 
Mr 


74 
1 


( 
Mr Pope had been alive at the preſent day, no 
man's door could have opened wider to receive 
virtue in diſtreſs; and J rejoice in the idea of 
thus bringing together the patriot and the poet, 


whom the cruel malignity of an anonymous 


libeller has endeavoured wickedly to make at 
variance. | 

To prove that Pope was a liberal, nay more, 
a licentious writer, I will refer to many paſſages 
in his works, becauſe they are long, and be- 
cauſe they may be miſconſtrued ; others I will 
produce. 


Firſt, then, in his Windſor Fore}t, from line 43 
to 92. 


— Not thus the land appear'd. 
Beaſts urg'd by us their fellow beaſts purſye, 
And learn of man each other to undo, 


[See, too, Ethic Epiſiles, iii. line 162.] 

Can there be a ſtronger ſatire on mankind ?— 
His Eulogium on Peace is not exceeded by St 
Pierre, nor Emanuel Kant; two writers who 
have formed projects for a perpetual Peace.— 
Firſt chorus to the Tragedy of Brutus, 2d Anti- 
ſtrophe.—Eſay on Criticiſm, line 64, 6s, go, 104. 
Numberleſs paſſages in his works prove that 
he was no bigot in religion, nor indeed attached 
B 2 to 


| 
| 


CW 3 
to any particular ſyſtem of belief: He never 
ſpeaks of his being a Papiſt but with jocularity. 


Lines 398. 419. 590. 


No poet was more delicately indecent than 
Pope; and, at times, none more groſsly ſo.— 
In the Fpi/tle of Elviſa, an inſtance of the firſt is 
to be found, from line 160. to 127. line 186. 
223. to 240.—Of the ſecond, in the Rape of the 
Lock, line 54: Sappho to Phaon, 49 to 62. The 


whole of the Poems of Fanuary * moſt of 


the Imitations of the Poets. 

Of the moral ſyſtem of the Eſay on "ou 
enough has been ſaid by Johnſon: It is, how- 
ever, ſufficient to prove Pope a Deiſt, if it had 
not been done from his Univerſal Prayer. 

On the vanity of titles, and the follies of Pope- 


ry, no one has ſpoken more freely : See Ethic 


Epiſtles, ii. line 276. 282. For his notions of 
Kingly authority, ſee Epiſt. iii. 240.---and of 
Kings, 280. 290. 301. Epiſt. iv. 154. 205. to 
216. Moral Eſſays, i. 135. to 148. Had he 
lived in the preſent day, his lively Satire again/t 
Bank-Notes muſt have inſured him the enmity 
of Miniſtry, who have left us nothing elſe. For 
ever ſpeaking contemptuouſly of Kings and 

Nobles, 


YO 


(89 
Nobles.—Eſſay iii. 286. to 247. Imitation of 
Horace, firſt Epiſt. lib. i. line 97. 

How could he have avoided our grave Au- 
thor's diſpleaſure, for his ludicrous account of 
pſalm- ſinging in a country Church ?—Epiſt. i. 
line 229. to 240. Epiſt. ii. line 106. Satires 'of 
Dr Donne. Sat. ii. 77, 78. 136. See how he 
ſpeaks of Biſhops, and in other places too: 
Satire iv. at Lords again, 195 to 200. Epiſle to 
the Satires, 139. Epiſtle to the Satires, Dialogue ii. 
line firſt and ſecond. We ſee he wrote then 
on the verge of the law. 

Of his general philanthropy we have many 
proofs; this among others, 

And mine as man, who feel for all mankind. Line 294. 

—I will not multiply paſſages from his poetical 
works to prove the truth of what I have main- 
tained; whoever takes the trouble to read them 
with a little more attention than our Author 
has done, will eaſily be convinced. But we 
now refer to his proſe Letter to Sir W. Trum- 
bull.—“ Fire and ſword, and fire and faggot, 


are equally my averſion : I can pray for oppo- 


ſite parties, and for oppoſite religions, with 
great ſincerity, I think, to be a lover of one's. 
country 


( 16 ) 
country is a glorious eulogy : but I do not 
think it ſo great a one as to be a lover of man- 
kind. I ſometimes celebrate you under theſe 
denominations, and join your health with that 
of the whole world ;—a truly catholic health, 
which far excels the poor, narrow-ſpirited, ridi- 
culous healths now in faſhion, to this Church 
or to that Church. Whatever our teachers 
may ſay, they muſt give us leave at leaſt to 
think generouſlly.” 1 9 5 
Letter to James Craggs, Eſq. Letter 3d. ſhews 
the liberal temper of his religious notions, and 
prove he was no bigot.---** I am ambitious of 
nothing but the good opinion of good men 
on both ſides; for I know that one virtue of a 
free ſpirit is worth more than all the virtues 
put together of all the narrow-ſouled people in 
the world.“ | 
Letter to Mr Addiſon, 15. Letter to Mr Jer- 
vas, 23.---* May all people do as you and I do, 
believe what they pleaſe, and be friends.” 
To Edward Blount, Eſq. Letter 1ſt, 2d. 
Letter 5th.---* I am pretty ſure you and 1 
ſhould no more make good Inquiſitors to mo- 


dern Tyrants in faith, than we could have been 
qualified 
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qualified for Lictors to Procuſtes, when he con- 
verted refractory members with the rack. In 
a word, I can only repeat to you what I think 
I have formerly ſaid, that I as little fear God 
will damn a man who has charity, as I hope 
that any prieſt can ſave him without it.” 


Letter to Mr Digby, 2d.—“ As for all other 
virtues but this loyalty, they are an obſolete 


train; ſo ill drefled, that men, women and chil- 
dren hiſs them out of all good company.” 

To the Biſhop of Rocheſter.---* I fear there 
will be no way for me to tell you this truth, 
but that which no bills can exclude, and no 
Kings prevent.” 

Letter 7th, to Gay.---* Tell Dr Arbuthnot, 
that even pigeon pies and hogs puddings are 
become offenſive to our governors ; for thoſe 
that have been ſent to the Biſhop of Rocheſter 
have been opened, and profanely pried into, 
in the Tower.” 

Letter 12.---* God is a better friend than a 
Court, even an honeſt man is a better,” 

Letter 16. on Court dependence, is too long 
to be quoted; one paſſage, however, deſerves 
it,---+ There is a thing, the only thing Kings 

and 


( 18 } 
and Queens cannot give you, for they bave it 
not to give, Liberty, — and which is worth all 
they have; which, as yet, I thank God, we. 
need not aſk from their hands. 

To the Earl of Peterborow, Letter 23d.---< L 
think ou are happy, my Lord, in being 


as much your own maſter as I am; and even 


with'alk the incumbrances of quality, parts, and 
honour, as mere a loiterer and gardener, as 
he who never had titles, or he from whom 
they are taken.” This reminds us of a great 
Rateſman of the preſent day. | 

\ Letter 2d to Mr Allen“ I am pleafed to 
think my trees will afford fruit and ſhelter to 
others when I am no more. And it is no ſort 
of grief to me that thoſe others will not be 
things of my own body ; but it is enough, they 
are creatures of the ſame ſpecies, and made by 
the ſame hand that made me.” —Thus 1 have, 
I truſt, ſufficiently proved that Pope was no 
bigot, like our author, elther in Church or 
State; and that, in all his writings, he has 
thewn the wiſdom of his own opinions. | 


In forms of government let fools conteſt, 


That which is beſt aQmintered is beſt, &c. 


1 : 
WT 
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If any other man will undertake to prove 
the contrary, or even our author, in his own 
name, I will not hefitate to anſwer him ; for, 
if it can be proved that I have ſtated him par- 
tially, I am willing to acknowledge my error, 
and repent. ; | 
I will now go through the preface, the 
poems, and the notes, and make remarks on 
ſuch parts of them as ſeem particularly to call 
for cenſure; and firſt, it is worthy of notice, 
that the author's malignity or ſagacity was not 
awake to the tendency of Mr Grattan's Ad- 
dreſs, till they were rouzed by the boiſterous 
bellow of Dr Duigenan's anſwer, which, for 
elegance of language, force of argument, 
moderation of temper, liberality of ſentiment, 
and all the other requiſites of eloquence it 
diſplays, rivals, if not ſurpaſſes, the orations 
of thoſe celebrated female ſpeakers who are 
daily to be heard in the vicinity of London 
Bridge :—But, as the DoQor has not ſufficient- 
ly beſprinkled it, to our author's taſte, with the 
ſeaſonings of antient wiſdom, he has ſupplied 
him, in his own way, with a quotation which 
puts him in the very place of Cicero, though 
he 


( 20 ) 
he has, he confeſſes, omitted ſome of the mi- 
nuter * elegances”* which that antient orator 
thought it requiſite to attend to. 
- © Againſt a man, who appears to have im- 
poſed upon his credulous country, under the 
pretence of brilliant and rhetorical talents.” 
Mr Grattan's exertions, as I have before 
noticed, have been ſomething more than rhe- 
torical flouriſhes.—I have hardly patience. to 
expoſe the ignorance or brutal malice of the 
man who does not underſtand, or undervalues 
the benefit of Mr Grattan's exertions for his 
country in the years 1780 and 1782, and who 
dares to ſay that the conceſſions made to Ire- 
land, or rather the rights extorted from this 
country, were in oppoſition to the true intereſts 
of either; it has been acknowledged on all 
hands, even by the friends of Miniſtry in both 
countries, that the proſperity of Ireland has 
rapidly encreaſed ſince that period; and is not 
the whole that Government pretend to do for 
Ireland now, an extenſion of thoſe benefits? 
though it is eaſy to be perceived that what 1s 
given on the ſide of commerce, will be taken 
away on the ſide of independence and a reſi- 


dent 
* Vide Johnſon's Diftionary—Zlegancize, 


Can ] 
dent legiſlature : But if we are to underſtand 
the author's meaning rightly, it muſt be, that 


the independence then acquired by the Inſh 


Parliament now proves an obſtacle in the way 


of Miniſtry to compleat the wicked project of 


an unnatural union.—What muſt that man's 
idea of liberty and right be, who could dare to 
ſay that Ireland took an unfair advantage of 
this country, by ſeizing on an hour of weak- 
neſs, to obtain what, in her full ſtrength, ſhe 
had refuſed to yield? he might as well ſay, 
that the ſlave who runs away from his maſter. 
is ating diſhoneſtly. It had never entered in- 


to the heart of man to reprobate the conceſ- 


ſions made to Ireland, till the Union became 
the ſubject of diſcuſſion; then it was that our 


miniſterial orators diſcovered that theſe con- 


ceſſions had been improvidently yielded, and 
that they may now be recalled. —Our author 
is anxious to have it remarked, that his ſenti- 
ments were written in November, 1798;—did 


he then borrow them from the Miniſters, or 
they from him? If he was in the ſecret, it will 
be eaſy to account for many of his opinions; 
if he was not, we muſt, at leaſt, remark an 
Ss c 2 extra- 
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extraordinary coincidence of ſentiment : But 
whatever either of them may ſay, that mea- 
ſure could only be impolitic, if juſtice and 
policy are ever at variance; but let not our 
Britiſh name be tarniſhed by ſuch a confeſſion ! 


The Miniſters may purſue, and, for a time, ſuc- 


ceed in ſuch crooked paths; but the people of 
this country are liberal and juſt ;—and, let me 


tell this ſhort-ſighted politician, that whatever 
man, or ſet of men, expects, at this time of 


day, to govern a country by the ſword, will in 


time find themſelves fatally miſtaken ; with 


ſuch men, if there are any, I leave him to plot 
ſanguinary ſyſtems of government, and return 
to Mr Grattan, whoſe reſidence, on the banks 
of the Thames, it ſeems has called up the ghoſt 
of Pope, to utter frightful rhimes. 

«© In Mr Grattan's Addreſs we find, as I 
think, falſe facts, even of the day, falſe hiſtory, 
falſe reaſoning, falſe premiſes, and falſe con- 
cluſions.“ 

It is much to be lamented that our author 


has not condeſcended to point out Mr Grat- 


tan's falſe facts, falſe hiſtory, and falſe argu- 
ments; as he has not, we muſt believe them 
i | true; 


3 
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true; for our author's mere iz/e dixit will not 
overturn them, although no man ſeems to 
have a greater confidence in his own opinion. 

« If I have read Mr Pope's works aright, I 
think he would, at this hour, have adopted the 
patriotick words of him, who declared that a 
Poet was nearly and cloſely allied to an Orator: 
—* Erigite animos ; retinete veſtram dignitatem. 
Manet illa in Republica bonorum conſenſio; dolor 
acceſſit bonis viris, virtus non eſt imminuta. 

Such is the gentleman's itch for quotation, 
that he muſt needs infect Mr Pope, than whom 
no man was more free from it, or better under- 
ſtood how to chaſtiſe pedants, 

Upon this conſideration, if Satire ſhould 
exalt herſelf, and if her language ſhould be- 
come bold and of ancient potency, it is unjuſt 
to attribute it to ill-nature or to malignity.” 

I am at a loſs to diſcover how ſatire can be 
called bold; a ſatiriſt may be bold, but he is 
not ſo who conceals his name; till that is 
known, we are at liberty to judge of a man's 
motives as harſhly as we pleaſe, and impute 


them either to malignity, or any thing worſe, 
to venality, | 5 


| 
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A debt of gratitude we owe to our an- 
ceſtors, who eſtabliſhed our Conſtitution.” —— 
To find out how much we have left of the 
Conſtitution eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors, was 
once attempted in the Houſe of Commons, but 
the attempt was unſucceſsful, not from a de- 
ficiency of matter, but for want of permiſſion. 
It is a queſtion that might be eaſily deter- 
mined out of the Houſe, if it were worth the 
enquiry. 28 

Whoever believes that the preſent reſtraints 
on liberty are only temporary, has a better 
opinion of Miniſters than I have ; and whoever 
thinks that we are not yet to make greater ſa- 
crifices, both of liberty and property, knows 
little of them or of human nature ; they have 
gone too far to ſtop or to recede, and it is not 
in our power to prevent their going farther.— 
Time is big with great events—the French, as 
a people, have ſaffered much in this conflia; 
we mult do the ſame, for it is a trial of ſtrength 
between the two Governments, not for victory 
but for exiſtence. © It is a war unſought and 
unprovoked by our aggreſſions.” Should the 


endeavours of Mr Francis, in his matchleſs 
pamphlet, 


( 83+ 

pamphlet, The Question, as it st0od in March, 
1798, to prove who were the aggreſſors, fail 
to produce conviction, I have no hope of ſuc- 
ceeding: If I had not been fatisfied before, I 
think I muſt have yielded to the truths it con- 
tains; but things do not appear the ſame to 
all men, and what convinces one will not 
convince another, or even the ſame man at 
different times, though truth remains in itſelf 
unaltered. | | 

« Upon the general iſſue; upon the great 
united conteſt ; upon the powers of the North, 
and the ſtrength of the Eaſt { on the Iſles and 
the Continents of Europe, and of Aſia; on the 
ſhores of the Mediterranean ; through the In- 
dian and Atlantick waves; on the ſtates of 
America and the invaded deſerts of Arabia, 
the Cauſe, ONE AND THE SAME, is now to be 
maintained, or loft for ever.” 

The pompous paragraph, with which our 
Author concludes his preface, might have all 
been written in one line, the meaning the ſame, 
with leſs affected verboſity. 3 

I will now conſider the poem itſelf, and 
quote by the lines, as they are numbered. 
In the ſix firſt line 
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What accents, murmur'd o'er this hallow'd tomb, 
Break my repoſe, deep-ſounding through the gloom ? 
Would mortal ſtrains immortal ſpirits reach, | 
Or earthly wiſdom truth celeſtial teach? 

Ah! *tis no holy calm that breathes around: 

Some warning voice invites to yonder ground. 


it is difficult to affix any meaning; firſt, his re- 
poſe is diſturbed by © deep-ſounding accents;” 
and then, in the fifth, © it is all a calm.“ 
Line 8. 

: I rous'd to notes of war my patriot lay. 
When did Pope ever rouſe his lyre to notes of 
war? he was no Poet-Laureat, no modern 
Tyrtzus.—Line 1 5. 

Can touch my temper of ethereal mould. 

T have heard of a mould of ethereal temper, 
but never a © temper of ethereal mould.” — 


Line 16. 

Free as great Dryden, or as Milton bold. 
If © free” mean independent, it is an unhappy 
epithet, for no man was leſs ſo than Dryden. 
*« Loſt” and © boaſt” make an excellent rbyme. 
Line 25. 


With him, whom Themis and the Muſes court, 
The learned Warden of the tatter'd Fort. 


I have heard that George Hardinge courted 
„Themis,“ and very ſucceſsfully ; but I never 
heard that the Muſes” courted him, or any 

| body 
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body elſe; they are not ſuch forward miſſes.— 
The wretched pun on Ragman's Caſtle might 
make one ſuſpect that the author was of St. 
John's, if he had not given many ſtronger 
proofs that he is of Trinity.—Line 28, 

While more than Gnomes along the meadows lit. 
What he means by © more than Gnomes,” 


much doubt if he knows; for Gnomes are no- 
minal beings; and if you deſtroy their names, 
you reduce them to nothing. — Line 39, 
Hurl'd thee aſtounded with tumultuous fears. 
„% Aſtounded” is a word which Pope mult have 
bluſhed at.— Line 41, 
For thee no viſtos ope, no friendly glade, 
When he next ſpells “ viſtos, let him be ſure 
he is right. Line 56, 
or humbled France; 
Humbled France, is a poetic ſiction, which 
I fear will never be realized. Line 59, 


Secure they own their Monarch's rightful rod. 


A conſtitutional Monarch will not much thank 


him for converting his ſceptre into a © rod. — 
Lines 107, 108, 


Then if one honeſt pang ſhould rend thy breaſt, 
Look omervard and let Conſcience tell the reſt. 


Mr Grattan's “ conſcience” has little to ſuffer 
D from 


2 2 
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from the proſpect of Ireland; the effect of all 
his meaſures has been peace and proſperity : 
But there are others, whoſe ſyſtem has not 
been conciliation and conceſſion, but violence 
and repulſe :—Are their conſciences as clear? 
— Whoever will honeſtly open his eyes to 
the Government of Ireland, for the laſt ten 
years, will be at no loſs to trace to their ſource 


the whole of her preſent calamities. The 


bare-faced iniquity of her Eccleſiaſtical Eſta- 
bliſhment, is one great cauſe of her diſcontent, 
As ſoon as a proſpect of relief was held out by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the country was quiet and 
ſatisfied ; but the moment theſe promiſes were 
forfeited, from that period the Catholics and 
Proteſtants united ; and, ſeeing no remedy for 
their common ſufferings by legal means, reſort- 
ed to foreign and illegal aid: But the Govern- 
ment who drove them to ſeek that remedy, 
and not they, are in the fault. This argument 
has been repeatedly urged, and never yet an- 
ſwered, but by force.— Line 113, 


Each ſmuggled honour from thy temples torn. 


The honours and rewards beſtowed on Mr 


Grattan 


— 
i 
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Grattan were not * ſmuggled,” but beſtowed 
openly, by the unanimous voice of the people; 
and no man, who has any regard to truth, or 
knowledge of events, can affirm the n 
— Line 128, 


So Gilray's patriot pencil rais d the ſhrine. ; 
That the hireling pencil of a paltry artiſt, with- 
cout taſte or fancy, can ſully the luſtre of Mr 
Fox's reputation, or diſturb the tranquillity of 
his dreams, is too ludicrous not to raiſe a ſmile. 
note to line 142, 


The Sovereignty of the People,” as the Engliſh Jacobins echo it. 
I am aſtoniſhed that ſuch en democratick babble can be en- 
dured any longer. 


© 'The Sovereignty of the People” is a term a8 
old as the Conſtitution. This “ democratic 
babble, as our Author calls it, he perhaps does 


not know, is the language of Sydney, Milton, 
and Locke. — Line 217, 


Paſiphie ſmiles at Syphilitick ſtains; 
But Home (a) ſheds braſen tears, and Earle () JOS "FOR 


(2) Everard Home and James Earle, Eſqrs. two Surgeons of emis» 
nence in London, - | 


Prom the awkward manner of introducing 
men and ſubjects of all kinds, the Author ſeems 
2's © to 


( 30 

to conſider his publications as a ſort of News- 
papers, in rhyme, for advertiſing his friends :— 
For what other purpoſe can Mr Home, the 
Surgeon, and many other men, whoſe works 
are no ſubject for literary criticiſm, be lugged 
in, and placed by the ſide of Dr Vincent and 
Mr Lyſons. But, I believe, he begins to ima- 
gine, that his mention of a man with reſpect is 
a ſufficient recommendation to him, and his 
ſneer a damning ſentence on every man and mea- 
ſure: Why elſe ſhould he have introduced the 
ſubject of the Cow-Pox, with an attempt to be 
facetious ; a ſubject which is neither literary 
nor political, and as yet profeſſedly a ſubject of 
medical diſcuſſion ;—till it is proved to be ridi- 
culous, it does not deſerve to be laughed at.— 
Are the patient inveſtigations of ſcience to be 
retarded, becauſe thev give offence to bigots, 
who ſtartle at the thoughts of innovation, even 
in phyſic and experimental philoſophy ? 

Line 227, 


No virtue ſhines, but in the peaſant's mien. 


Has the Author read many of the German 
plays in the original? If not, I hold him not 


qualified to decide ; If he has, I defy him to 
prove, 
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prove, that virtue is there repreſented to belong 
excluſively to the lower ranks : That it is to 
be found there, as well as in the middle ranks, 
is undoubtedly true; and that writer is a friend 
to human nature, who takes pains to inculcate, 
that it is not generally to be found in the higher: 
For whoever is acquainted with that rank, muſt 
know, that profligacy and debauchery, igno- 
rance, contempt of religion, corruption, and 
inſincerity, are no where to be ſo frequently 
met with. Riches harden the heart and cor- 
rupt the morals. Why was the Yockey Club 
proſcribed ? but becauſe it contained truths 
which could not be anſwered, and facts which 
could not be denied. But why our Author is 
particularly indignant againſt the German dra- 
ma, it is not difficult to gueſs; for there the 
vices of the great are impartially diſplayed, and 
the virtues of the lower and middle ranks are 
brought forward to notice; the modeſt flowers 
that bloomed in ſecret are drawn from their 
obſcurity. When poor men are virtuous, theirs 
are the virtues of nature and the heart, for they 
are little indebted to education; but when a 
rich man is vicious, he flies in the face of nature 

and 


* 
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and education too. When a poor man is vir- 
tnous, with all diſadyantages, againſt the temp- 
tations of poverty, and in ſpite of ignorance, 
he deſerves to be noticed and rewarded; and 
when a rich man 1s vicious, in ſpite of all that 
education can do, he deſerves to be marked 
with contempt. 

Our Author ſeems to have drawn his ideas 
of the German plays from Schiller's Robbers, 
which 1s, perhaps, the only one he has read ; 
and, judging nature only as he ſees it in this 
country, thinks that impoſſible which he has 
never ſeen or heard : But let him read the dra- 
mas of the moral and pathetic Kotzebue ;—he 
will there ſee, if he has any taſte for nature 


and {imple incidents, ſcenes which muſt affect 


and warm him; he will there ſee an author, 
inferior only to Shakeſpeare in ſpeaking the 
language of nature; he will ſee characters, in 
all ranks, virtuous.and worthy ; he will ſee real 
life pourtrayed in real colours —The comedy 
of Falfe Shame is, perhaps, the beſt, and well 
deſerves to be tranſlated and exhibited, as it 
will not fail to bring crowded audiences. 


Such 


ro, fs | 
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Such is the Author's tender ſenſibility for the 
privileged vices of the great, that he cannot 


bear to have them touched ;—ſuch is his admĩi- 


ration for the poliſhed edifice of our preſent 


Society, that he cannot bear to have its weak 


parts expoſed to view: But let him be careful 
leſt this extreme averſion to repair does not, in 
the end, endanger the ſafety of the building. 
That State is bad indeed which cannot bear to 
be mended. He may write, and rail, and 
quote; but, if Miniſters go on as they have 


done, it will all be to no purpoſe. There are 


men who can feel, though they cannot think: 
Among ſuch, the Taxes have made more Jaco- 
bins than the French. This may be treaſon, — 
but it is truth, confirmed by every day's expe- 
rience. 8 | 

Our Author, in a note, aſks why moſt men 
of learning are, on the ſubjects of religion and 
politics, ſomewhat heretical ?=-I will anſwer” 


him. Learning makes, or ought to make men, 


high-minded, virtuous, and independent ; and 
no man, who is ſo, can look on the preſent 
corruptions of ſociety with complacency. 


[ 


Line 
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Line 258.— 

And Darwin, feſt'ring from-the Horatian ſhaft. 

A pretty ſpecimen of our Author's modeſty ! 
as if his coarſe ſatire, and paltry rhyme, could 
claim the praiſe of Horace. 

Our Author's miſtakes crowded on me ſo 
faſt, that, in my haſte to notice them, I find I 
have omitted to remark, at line 120, 


One heart, one hand unite each ſiſter realm, 
Direct the force, and guide ONE COMMON HELM. 


that, to“ unite each” is not proper: You may 
| unite both, or two, but not each, or each other. 
Why are the words, one common helm, put 
in capitals ?—Surely, in November, 1798, the 
project of a Union was not publicly reported ! 
Line 122,— 
By Twitnam's ſhore, or Windſor's royal grove. 
„ 'Twitnam's ſhore,” is not a right expreſſion. 
You may talk of the ſhores of a country waſhed 
by the ſea, but not of the ſhores of a little vil- 
lage, fifty miles from the coaſt, 
Line 287, | 
But now I feel th' avenging thunder roar. 
Will the Author be kind enough to tell us, 
how he feels thunder roar ? 


Line 


Line 28 "FW 


In Britiſh terror on the duſky ſhore. 


I fear the Author's triumphs are ſomewhat 
checked by the late. ſucceſſes of the French, 


which they owe to the boaſted victory of Lord 
Nelſon : Had his valour and ſucceſs, been ſe- 


conded by wiſdom at home, we ſhould either 


now have had Peace, or been engaged in an 


honeſt War,—a War of 2 


Line 299,— 


The Helleſpont expands in timely pride; 
Fleets not her own adown the current glide. 


Our good Ally, the Turk, will not thank him 
for yielding up ſo tamely the Helleſpont to 
the Ruſſians; nor is Pope much indebted to 
him for ſuch lines. _ 
For the conceited expreſſion, line 302,— 
And the dawn reddens with effeQual light! 

« effectual light,” neither authority nor mean- 
ing can be found. 


To prove that the conduct of Pope muſt have 
been ſuch as our Author ſuppoſes, he has not 
produced one paſſage from his life, or from his 
works ; the whole reſts on his bare affirmation, 
| | and 
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| 4 | and can only be believed by” ignoratice” as 
ö 4 | 8 great as his own and ſo much i Ignorance, with 
r a ſo much arrogance, are ſeldom to be found to- 

| | . {4 gether : The firſt he contrives to hide behind 

| E | | a blaze of quotation, the other he never attetipts 

11 to conceal; for it ſerves inſtead of better gifts, 


which Nature has denied him,—the power to 
argue, and the power to diſtinguiſh ! 


Such is the Author, whoſe merits I intend, * 
hereafter, more fully to | to. examine For the 
' preſent I leave him to wallow 3 in that. . Serbo- 


nian bog, to which he has condemned the 
Conqueror of Egypt. And if ever I hear of 


him again, except in his proper name, it will 
excite a ſmile, but not call forth an Anſwer.— 
He knows too well, 1 believe, the privileges of 


ſecrecy. 
Ninis. | 
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